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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE.—A CRITICAL 
SITUATION. 


HEN the Disarmament Conference resumed work on April 
25th last, after the Easter recess, the session was described 
by Mr. Henderson as the opening of the last phase—the 

phase of decisions. That hope does still exist that it may justify 
this estimate is the utmost that can be said now, on the eve of the 
resumption of work by the General Committee, and that this is 
so is, perhaps, the best reason that can be given for setting out 
shortly the main developments since the last article on this subject 
was published. Such a review will, at least, serve to make it clear 
why the Conference now faces a crisis, by showing what it is in the 
differences between the standpoints of the countries chiefly con- 
cerned which makes agreement so difficult to reach. 


During the session which ended on June 29th last, exhaustive 
discussions went on in the various committees on both Part I and 
Part II of the British Draft Convention, and all the technical points 
were dealt with, but the votes taken on questions of major importance, 
such as that as to which semi-military and police bodies should be 
counted among the effectives of each country, were of little value. 
The Effectives Committee, for example, spent considerable time at 
the beginning of May in discussing the question as to whether 
24,000 of the young Italians who were undergoing pre-military 
training should be included in the total of effectives, and the answer 
to this question given by the vote which was taken was of little or 
no value. Both Great Britain and the U.S.A. abstained from 
voting, and the decision in favour of including them was only by 
7 votes to 5. Again, when it came to deciding whether German 
auxiliary police should be included, the decision of the Committee 
was against it, but only by 7 votes to 6, and both Italy and Belgium 
abstained. And, as Mr. Eden explained, the votes were only pro- 
visional, since the Committee had not yet decided whether the 
Nazi S.A. (from which the auxiliary police were selected) were a 
military force or not. If they were, then the police also were. 


A few days later, on May 11th, a decision of more importance 
was reached, by majority vote, but the attempt of Germany to 
prevent it by the submission of amendments led to a deadlock which 
was never really overcome ; it was not, in fact, faced, but attempts 
were made to go round it. This decision was to the effect that the 
German semi-military organisations should be counted in estimating 
the total of effectives, and only Germany and Hungary voted against 
it. During the discussion the British delegate pointed out that the 
expression “‘ defence sport ’’ had no meaning in English, and that 
organisations associated with the exercises carried out by the 





(1) Vide the article on the British ‘‘ Security’’ Proposals, in the Bulletin of 
April 27th, 1933, Vol. IX, No. 22. 
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Brown Shirts and other similar bodies must be classed as performing 
military training—only the arms were lacking. The French delegate 
also came forward with figures purporting to show the strength 
of the organisations in question,' the result being that, speaking 
in the Senate the next day, the French Foreign Minister maintained 
that the decision of the Effectives Committee was equivalent to 
the recognition of a breach of the Versailles Treaty by Germany. 


The German delegate had previously done his utmost to get 
some alteration made in the definition of effectives as it appears 
in the British Draft Convention and he submitted amendments to 
both Articles 9 and 12.2 Both the British and French delegates 
found these entirely inacceptable, and Mr. Eden did his best, by 
private conversation with Herr Nadolny, to find a compromise ; 
in this he was successful as far as the police question was concerned. 
The German delegate also submitted amendments to the naval and 
air armament chapters of the Draft Convention (chapters 2 and 3 
of Section II, Material) and wished to go straight on to that part of 
the Draft and deal with Material, before taking any decisions on the 
Effectives section. First of all, on May 3rd, Herr Nadolny proposed 
that the whole of Chapter 2 of Part II (special provisions as to the 
organisation of the land forces on the Continent) should be deleted, 
on the ground that the time was not ripe for decisions on the question 
of standardisation, and later, on May 5th, he wished to alter the 
naval and air provisions. He refused to withdraw his amendments 
or to proceed to the second reading of the Effectives section, with a 
view to voting on the Articles, and Mr. Eden was again asked to 
try and get over the deadlock by private conversations. On May 
11th he reported to the Chairman that he had failed, and it was 
decided to leave it to the Bureau to decide what should be done. 


The Bureau got round the difficulty by deciding that the General 
Committee should have a general discussion in which the questions 
of Effectives, Material, and the duration of the proposed Convention 
could all be considered at the same time. But when it was a 
question of attempting to reach final decisions no progress was 
made: for instance, when, on May 5th, Mr. Eden submitted a 
text designed to fill in the blank in the British Draft which was to 
contain details of the methods by which the reductions and re- 
organisation of effectives were to be made not a single delegate in 
the General Committee was prepared to discuss it. 

Just at this time important pronouncements were made by the 
heads of three of the principal Governments represented at Geneva. 
American policy was outlined by Mr. Roosevelt on May 16th, 
in a Message to the heads of all the Governments taking part in 
the Conference, German policy was described by Herr Hitler before 





(1) The figures given were 600,000 in the Nazi corps, 250,000 in the Stahlhelm, 
and 150,000 in other bodies, 

(2) For particulars of these amendments see the Bulletin of May t1th, 1933, 
p. 29. 
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a special session of the Reichstag on May 17th, and the British 
Government’s attitude was dealt with by Mr. MacDonald on May 
16th in a speech of appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s Message, at a 
Pilgrims’ dinner in London. Besides this Lord Hailsham made a 
statement in the House of Lords on May 11th which attracted 
consideration attention, and was referred to in Paris the next day 
by M. Paul-Boncour in a statement to the press. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Message reached Herr Hitler in time to allow 
him to study it before making his declaration of policy, and its 
effect was also probably seen in Geneva when, en May 1roth, the 
German delegate informed the General Committee that his 
Government accepted the British Draft Convention “ not only, as 
hitherto, as a basis of discussion, but as a basis for the future Con- 
vention itself.” The feelings of the other delegates, and in particular 
the French, were, however, considerably damped when three days 
later Mr. Norman Davis made a statement explaining the U.S. 
Government’s policy. The American delegate had already, on April 
26th, shown that his Government was not ready to commit itself to 
support Part I of the British Draft, owing to the fact that this 
introduced what was to them a new element in the codification of 
the principle of consultation and its incorporation in a disarmament 
treaty. But the Conference was none the less disappointed when it 
listened to the extremely guarded terms in which Mr. Davis referred 
to the possibility of his Government ever going beyond mere con- 
sultation. His exact words must be quoted :— 


“We are willing to consult with other States,” he said, “ in case 
of a threat to peace with a view to averting conflict. Further than 
that, in the event of the States in conference determining that a 
State has been guilty of a violation of its international obligations 
and taking measures against the violater, then, if we concur in the 
judgment rendered as to the responsible and guilty party, we will 
refrain from any action tending to defeat such collective efforts which 
the States may thus make to restore peace.” 


In addition to this, however, the U.S. delegate gave definite 
support to the principle of a system of permanent and automatic 
supervision to ensure the carrying out of whatever measures of 
disarmament might be adopted, and stated that they “‘ accepted 
whole-heartedly ’’ the British proposals, were prepared to go as 
far as other Powers in the way of reduction of armaments, and 
would join with other nations in abolishing weapons of aggression. 


So much for the American attitude. That of France is so well- 
known as hardly to call for remark here, but attention may be 
called to the fact that during these discussions the fact came out 
very clearly that to France the essential preliminary to any re- 
duction or even limitation of armaments is the establishment and 





(1) The main points in all these speeches and statements will be found in the 
Bulletin of May 25th, 1933, Vol. IX, No. 24, Vide pp. 15, 21, 24, 25 and 35. 
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effective working—to be proved by extended experience—of a 
system of supervision (contrdle) which must be both permanent and 
automatic. It must also apply to budgetary expenditure and to the 
manufacture of arms, both by Governments and private manu- 
facturers. It is not surprising, then, that France is not willing to 
accept Chapter 2 of Part V of the British Draft,’ which only en- 
visages supervision on the demand of one of the Governments 
concerned, and she is also convinced that some provision must be 
made for the application of sanctions, should infractions of the 
Convention be brought to light. And during recent months, at 
any rate, the French view has been that no commitments even for 
limitation (or stabilisation) of armaments can be entered into 
until the system of supervision has been not only established, but 
shown to be operating effectively over a period of trial or probation.? 
This introduced a new principle into the proposed Convention, one 
which has evidently been accepted by the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments. The extent of this period, 5 years as first suggested by 
France in July, was, however, felt to be too long, and it has been 
reduced to 4 years during the Paris and Geneva conversations. 


This means that the Convention now to be signed would provide, 
inter alia, for (1) the establishment of supervision ; (2) a period 
of trial extending to four years; (3) limitation of German arma- 
ments to the Treaty level during this period, and (4) stabilisation, 
t.€., no reduction of French armaments during this period, and it 
is hardly surprising that this thesis is not acceptable to Germany, 
in view of the declaration of December 11th, 1932 granting her 
equality of rights.» The discussions that have been carried on 
recently on this aspect of the problem have resulted in the French 
Government modifying its attitude only to the extent of suggesting 
that it might fix now the extent of the reduction in armaments to 
be carried out after the period of trial has ended and has proved 
successful. 


If any doubt were felt as to the French standpoint the statement 
made at Geneva on May 23rd last by M. Paul-Boncour should have 
made it clear. The main principles of the French thesis are worth 
recapitulating shortly. 


France, he said, firmly hoped that it would be possible to create 
for Europe a peace organisation which would justify substantial 
reductions in arms; other measures, however, just as important, 
and more definite, were closely connected with qualitative reduction 
—t.e., measures of supervision, means of action, and sanctions. 





(1) This comprises Articles 69-83, which provide, inter alia, for the investigation 
of alleged infractions of the Convention at the request of one or more of the con- 
tracting parties (Article 73). 

(2) The Temps wrote on September 7th, that supervision (sévére contrdle) 
was the basis of everything, and that, after its establishment, its effectiveness must 
be proved. 

(3) This declaration was very carefully worded, as will be seen from the text. 
Vide the Bulletin of January 5th, 1933, p. 43. 
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Since the principle of qualitative reduction had been admitted, 
supervision must be more strict, definite and permanent than was 
at first contemplated and was even provided for in the British plan. 
It must be permanent and mutual, and must extend to the private 
manufacture of arms. It would be impossible for France to accept 
the limitations and suppressions proposed if private industry were 
left to manufacture weapons of which the States were deprived. 


Moreover, the destruction of offensive weapons would imply 
an abdication on the part of the League. If the League really wished 
to organise mutual assistance it would be illogical to destroy the 
weapons when the League was obliged to give financial assistance to 
the victim of aggression. The League should not deprive itself of 
the means of execution already existing when there were States, 
such as France, ready to hand these over to be used against guilty 
States. 


The view that supervision to be of value must be permanent 
and automatic was also that of the United States, but in Italy 
it was pointed out that the existence of supervision at all must 
be considered as a diminution of the sovereign rights of the State, 
and the Giornale d'Italia, in a recent article, also argued that it 
was only possible to have supervision to the extent that there was 
something to supervise, 7.e., real disarmament. In Germany there 
has been no fixed opposition to the supervision principle ; in fact, 
in a semi-official statement issued on September 7th, it was pointed 
out that the Government had never rejected the plan for a super- 
visory commission, but would accept it, however, only if it applied 
equally to all. Subsequently reports were in circulation that three 
conditions attached to this acceptance: (1) that Germany should 
be allowed fortifications on her Eastern frontier ; (2) that bombing 
aeroplanes should be abolished ; (3) that the inspection of German 
armaments, etc., should be carried out only by a Power of equal 
importance and not by an international commission. ' 


It was also understood that in the course of the conversations 
which were held last month in Paris between the heads of the 
delegations the Germans put forward a claim for the possession of 
‘‘ prototypes ” of the principal weapons owned by the armed Powers 
—heavy guns, tanks, etc.—but to this claim France is strongly 
opposed. When they moved to Geneva for the opening on September 
22nd of the League Assembly, the Germans began what the press 
described as an offensive by putting forward additional demands. 
These included the right to increase the Reichswehr to 200,000 by 
the end of the trial period—the duration under consideration was 
4 years—and the limiting of the supervision to the effectives, 7.¢., 
excluding war material. This last request meant that the only 





(1) The French correspondent Pertinax is responsible for the circulation of this 
report, but it has not been confirmed. 
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matter to be subject to inspection would be the process of trans- 
forming the Reichswehr into a short-term army. There is little doubt 
that these requests have little chance of being accepted, but up to 
the present there is no confirmation of their having been officially 
presented.' It is generally understood, however, that the proposed 
terms for the standardisation of armies, which include the trans- 
formation of the German long-service Reichswehr into a short-term 
force of the militia type, do provide for an increase of its strength 
to 200,000 men, as suggested in the British Draft Convention (Part 
II, Chapter 1, Table I). 

As regards the period of trial, or transition, opinion is united as 
to the advisability of arranging for this, but the German and French 
views differ diametrically as to whether any degree of re-arming, 
on the one side, or disarming, on the other, should be effected during 
that period ; and this is perhaps the most serious cause of failure to 
make progress. The German idea is for a period of transition during 
which the Reichswehr would be reorganised as just described, and 
the armed countries would at least make a beginning with the 
reduction of their armaments—at any rate of those of an offensive 
character. ‘‘ They are now confronted,’ writes a well-known 
correspondent in Berlin, “‘ by a suggestion that the period should be 
extended to 8 years, divided into two sub-periods of 4 years, during 
the first of which no steps towards reduction would be taken by 
the other Powers. At the same time a system of supervision would 
operate which would, in the German view, be highly discriminatory 
and therefore contrary to the recognised principle of equality.’’ 


Finally, to M. Daladier’s question of October 8th, as to why 
Germany asks for heavy weapons which must be destroyed when a 
Convention is signed, the reply is given that Germany is not demand- 
ing armaments which are going to be destroyed, but those which 
are going to be retained as defensive in character. 


The British standpoint is sufficiently shown by the terms of 
the Draft Convention. Certain points have, however, been brought 
to the fore during the recent discussions as well as in the discussions 
in the General Committee last May, which have necessitated further 
elucidations of their attitude by the representatives of the British 
Government. On the subject of consultation in the event of a 
danger of war, for instance, Mr. Davis’ statement of his Govern- 
ment’s position made it necessary to modify the provisions of 
Articles 1 to 5 of Part I of the British Draft, and on May 24th Sir 
John Simon submitted to the General Committee three new Articles 
to replace them.* The new text was stated by Mr. Davis to be in 
harmony with his Declaration of May 22nd, and in particular, 
Article I, he said, corresponded with the views of President Roosevelt, 





(1) At the time of writing the terms of the German communication to the 
British and Italian Governments on October 6th have not been made public. 

(2) Vide The Times of October oth, 1933. 
(3) For particulars of these see the Bulletin of June 8th, 1933, p. 26. 
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but since this Article merely states that in the event of a breach or 
threat of a breach of the Kellogg Treaty “ either the Council or 
Assembly of the League or one of the parties to the present Con- 
vention who are not members of the League may propose immediate 
consultation between the Council or Assembly and any of the 
said parties to the present Convention,” it may well be questioned 
whether acceptance of its terms indicates any advance in American 
policy towards closer co-operation with Europe. The new Article 
II defined the objects of such consultation, but stopped short of 
providing for any action being taken in the event of its failure to 
restore peace. Should it prove “‘ impossible thus to restore peace ”’ 
then the object of the consultation will be to determine which 
party or parties to the dispute are held to be responsible. This 
Article was given a good reception in the Committee, but until the 
second reading takes place it is, of course, impossible to say whether 
it will be accepted by France and the U.S.A., the two countries 
which are likely to be most critical of it, though for different reasons. 


British policy was outlined in some detail two days later in 
Parliament, when the Foreign Secretary returned to London and 
gave an account of the progress at Geneva. He was optimistic 
as to the American attitude, as he considered that though they 
would not sign the security section of the British Draft (7.e., Part I, 
Articles 1 to 5)! the declaration Mr. Davis had made was “‘ supremely 
important,”’ because it meant that America definitely moved from 
her tradition of isolation into a policy of ‘“‘ co-operation in world 
work.” He supported this reading of the American attitude by 
interpreting it as tantamount to an agreement by the USS. 
Government that they would not stand upon their rights as neutrals 
if they concurred with the other Powers as to which of the parties 
to a dispute was the aggressor. 


Sir John Simon then summed up the Government’s policy under 
five heads: (1) to welcome and respond to President Roosevelt's 
Message of May 16th ; (2) to make it clear that Great Britain could 
not proceed further on the lines of unilateral disarmament, whereon 
it had already gone so far, but to point out, through the British 
proposals, how much further disarmament by agreement could 
go; (3) to recognise the validity of other countries’ concern for 
security—Part I of the Draft Convention, together with the US. 
declaration, had done much to meet it; (4) not to undertake 
liabilities other than those already assumed under the Covenant 
and the Locarno Treaties, but to join in the proposed consultative 
pact, which would complete the concentric rings of arrangements 
designed to promote security, by bringing into these arrangements 
the United States ; (5) to maintain that international disarmament 
must depend on policy and, therefore, to be permanent and effective 
must depend upon securing better relations between European States. 





(1) For the text of these, see the Bulletin of April 27th, 1933, p. 9. 
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The first of these five heads concerned Mr. Roosevelt’s Message, 
and there is one point in this which led to a good deal of discussion 
at Geneva—the suggestion that all nations should enter into a 
solemn and definite pact of non-aggression. This was interesting 
because it led to an admission by France that she still believes in 
systems of group alliances, no matter what arrangements for security 
may be made. On May 30th, when Mr. Davis pointed out that the 
new Article I, (submitted by Sir John Simon on May 24th) applied 
to the world at large, would not be incompatible with the intention 
of the President to conclude a pact of non-aggression, M. Paul- 
Boncour got up and said that it was important that the desire for 
universality should not prevent certain neighbouring Powers from 
entering among themselves into contracts for mutual assistance, 
supplementary to the pact of non-resort to force. 


When the General Committee adjourned at the end of June it 
was arranged that Mr. Henderson should visit the principal 
European capitals and discuss the most important of the questions 
which were hindering progress. He went to Paris, Berlin and 
Rome towards the end of July, and also to Munich, where he saw 
Herr Hitler and Baron von Neurath. The next definite step was 
the opening of conversations in Paris on September 18th, which 
were continued at Geneva on September 23rd and in which the 
British, French, German and Italian Foreign Ministers took part 
as well as Mr. Norman Davis. The amount of progress made was 
not encouraging, and though no official particulars of the new 
proposals submitted were published, the impression given by press 
reports was that the German and French standpoints were too far 
separated to make compromise possible. A restatement of French 
policy was made by M. Daladier on October 8th in a speech at 
Vichy! and on October 1oth the Cabinet endorsed the attitude the 
Premier had taken up. In Germany, the crux of the problem is now 
stated to be the question of sanctions ; whatever provision is made 
for supervision of armaments—and the German Government is 
quite prepared to accept this—no agreement for supervision which 
is guaranteed by sanctions is likely to be signed by Germany in her 
present mood. 


The first step towards the resumption of work was the meeting 
of the Conference Bureau on October 9th. On that occasion Mr. 
Henderson made a statement which showed more optimism re- 
garding the outlook than was felt by the public.? As, however, the 
Chairman of the Conference should know more about the actual 
possibilities of agreement than anyone else, it may be hoped that 
in the event he will prove to have had good grounds for his view. 


H.L. 





(1) For the main points in this, see the Chronology, p. 14. 
(2) For an outline of this see the Chronology, p. 28. 
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II 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 


September 27th—Terms of Trade Agreement with Great Britain 
published. (See Great Britain.) 

September 28th.—Agreement was reached regarding a plan for freeing 
certain balances belonging to British nationals which had been locked up 
in Argentina owing to the difficulty of obtaining foreign exchange. 

September 30th.—Offer by the League of Nations of a mandate to act 
as mediators in the Chaco dispute declined. (See Brazil.) 

October 5th.—The tariff changes supplementing the Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain were proclaimed law by the Government. 

October 7th.—General Justo’s visit to Brazil. (See Brazil.) 





Australia. 


October 4th.—The Premier introduced the Budget for 1933-34 in the 
House of Representatives, describing it as a “‘ restoration Budget.” It 
provided for important remissions of taxation, and tariff reductions to 
the advantage of Great Britain. There were also proposals for new 
expenditure, designed to be of special benefit to primary producers and 
to lighten the burden on industry. 

The financial year ended June 30th had closed with a surplus of 
£3,546,000, and after allowing {5,440,000 for tax remission and {1,212,000 
on account of additional expenditure, the estimate for 1933-34 was a 
deficit of £1,176,000. 


Austria. 


September 27th.—The council of provincial leaders of the Heimwehr 
met in Vienna and decided that the whole movement should enter Herr 
Dolfuss’ Patriotic Front. It was also decided to dissolve the Heimat bloc 
(the Parliamentary representation of the movement) in consequence of 
the Government’s abandonment of the party system. 

Speaking at a demonstration subsequently, Prince Starhemberg said 
that it was their wish ‘“ now that the era of corrupt democracy has 
passed,’’ to rebuild the State from its foundations. They desired to be a 
Fascist State, and he said it was a mistake to shun the word Fascism 
because it described something that had been achieved elsewhere ; it 
was better to imitate a good thing than to invent a bad one. 

A Fascist State must be authoritative, but this did not mean that it 
needed to be upheld by terror. The Heimwehr had no thought of using 
terror and oppression ; they were only interested in who would join them 
in building a new State and who would try to oppose their wishes. By 
Fascism, he said, he meant the sum of the achievements in the creative 
forces of a people which had been brought into full service for the economic 
well-being of the State, and he concluded, “‘ Our desire is to carry out the 
root ideas of Fascism in a form and manner suited to the Austrian 
character.” 

They were not enemies of the German idea, but felt that the vision 
of a greater Reich could only return when the rulers of Germany were 
men in whose moral qualities they had confidence, and from whom they 
had the guarantee “ that they will not treat us like a coloured colonial 
people, but as the élite of the German race.”’ 

Herr Dollfuss’ speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 
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September 28th.—In a statement issued at a press conference the 
Socialists of Vienna declared that they would call a general strike if the 
Government attempted to establish a Commissioner at the Town Hall, to 
proclaim a new Constitution without consulting the people, or to restore 
the Hapsburgs. 

September 29th.—Speaking at a press conference Herr Dollfuss said 
the new internal loan would be issued in accordance with the Bill passed 
by Parliament in March, 1930, giving the Government power to float 
domestic loans to a value of 725 million schillings. Of this sum 330 
millions had not been used. The loan would be issued at 98 and would 
bear interest at 4 per cent. The proceeds would be used almost entirely 
for new investments and public works. 

September 30th.—Italian memorandum re economic reconstruction of 
Austria and other Danube States. (See League of Nations.) 

October 3rd.—An attempt was made in Vienna on the life of Herr 
Dollfuss, who was shot but only slightly wounded. The assailant, who 
- arrested, was a young man, lately discharged from the Army, named 

ertil. 

Herr Dollfus later broadcast a statement in which he said he would 
continue to conduct the business of Government from his room and would 
be able to resume his active duties in a.day or two. All might be assured 
that he would continue to serve his country in full tranquillity, conscious 
that he would be fulfilling his duty by proceeding on his way in the task 
assigned to him with absolute firmness and earnestness. 

October 4th.—The Chancellor was reported to be making an excellent 
recovery from his wounds. His assailant denied that he was a Nazi, 
but police investigations were stated to have established the fact that 
he had been consorting regularly and almost exclusively with acknow- 
ledged Nazis. A number of arrests were made at Innsbruck, as well as 
in Vienna. 

Publication of report of British Commerical Counsellor in Vienna. 
(See Great Britain.) 

October 5th.—A Trade Agreement with Poland was signed, to take the 
place of the Agreement of 1923. 

The police were stated to have conclusive evidence that Dertil had 
been a registered member of the Nazi Party since January, 1932, and 
had also been enrolled in a Storm Detachment. Dertil was reported to 
have withdrawn his previous denial that he was a Nazi, stating, however, 
that he had given notice to terminate his membership 6 months previously. 
His stepfather and mother were arrested, and proved to be Nazis. 

Eleven Nazis were arrested in the Mureu district in South-west Styria. 

October 6th—An extraordinary meeting of the Executive of the 
International Trades Union Federation opened in Vienna, to study the 
situation of the Austrian Socialist Party. 

October 7th.—The trade union conference issued a statement that all 
the necessary measures had been taken to safeguard and support the 
fight of the Austrian trade unions and the whole of the Austrian working 
classes for the maintenance of their freedom and the restoration of 
democracy in Austria. 

In an article in the Abend Zettung Major Fey said that Italian Fascism 
could not simply be transferred to Austria, but he thought that the basic 
idea of the system ought to be employed in Austria’s reconstruction. He 
believed that National-Socialism was not even the right form of movement 
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for Germany ; in Austria they regarded it as thoroughly bad, especially 
because it had there taken Bolshevist forms, and had no prominent 
Austrian leader. The victory of National-Socialism would ruin the 
country, both politically and economically. He also thought that 
Marxism was the chief cause of the political and economic disintegration 
of most States, and he regarded all Socialists as absolute opponents of 
all national and religious movements. 

October 8th.—In a speech at his birthplace at Kirnberg, in Lower 
Austria, Herr Dollfuss said he could understand, after recent events, that 
here and there there should be a demand for revenge. But to that he 
could only say again and again “‘ No.” He had for some months been 
the object of the meanest attacks ; his reply had been to fight his battle 
in the Austrian way, believing that if he opposed reason to unreason and 
patience to provocation the basest adversaries would in the end take 
a fairer view. 

A Tirolese patriotic demonstration at Mayerhofen led to a clash 
between Nazis and Heimwehr, in which a Nazi was killed. 


Brazil. 

September 30th.—After a prolonged conference at Rio the represen- 
tatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru decided to decline the offer 
of a mandate to act as mediators between Bolivia and Paraguay in the 
Chaco dispute, on the ground that it was impossible to find a peace 
formula acceptable to both countries. 

October 7th.—The President of Argentina arrived in Rio on an official 
visit and was entertained by President Vargas. 

October 1oth.—An anti-war pact of non-aggression and conciliation 
was signed in Rio de Janeiro by the Foreign Ministers of Brazil and the 
Argentine. The diplomatic representatives of Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay also signed it. 


Bulgaria. 
October 3rd.—The King entertained at Varna the King and Queen 
of Yugo-slavia, who were on their way to Turkey. 


China. 

September 28th.—Fang Chen-wu’s forces were reported to be retiring 
in the direction of Chahar, after combined operations against them by 
Chinese regulars and the Japanese air force. 

According to Russian reports the Manchukuo authorities had arrested 
a number of Soviet officials on the C.E. Rly. during the previous few 
days and had seized possession of their offices. 

October 3rd.—Fang Chen-wu’s forces were reported to have been 
routed near Changping (20 miles north of Peking) and many prisoners 
taken. 

October 7th.—Fang Chen-wu’s forces occupied Tangshan (15 miles 
from Peking) but a truce had been declared, and Fang himself was 
understood to wish to leave the country. 


Cuba. 


September 29th.—Communists came into conflict with troops in 
Havana and several people were killed. Troops occupied all Communist 
offices throughout the city. 
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October 2nd.—An attack was made by troops on the Hotel Nationa} 
and most of the officers residing there surrendered. They were placed 
under arrest. A U.S. citizen was killed by a stray bullet. 

October 3rd.—An attempt was made to assassinate President San 
Martin, who escaped without injury. 


Czechoslovakia. 

October 4th—The Government proscribed the German National- 
Socialist Party and the German National Party. Three Nazi deputies 
were arrested and one, who had been expelled from the Chamber some 
months previously, fled the country. (The two parties were represented 
in the National Assembly by 18 Senators and Deputies.) 


Egypt. 

September 27th.—A new Cabinet was formed by Abdel Yehia Pasha, 
with Hassan Sabry Bey as Minister for Finance, Mahmud Keissy Pasha, 
the Interior ; and Ahmed Aby Pasha, Minister of Justice. The Premier 
took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. (The four Ministers mentioned 
were Independents.) 


Finland. 

September 29th.—The Trade Agreement with Great Britain was signed 
in Helsingfors. It was to remain in force for 3 vears. 

October 2nd.—Particulars of the Trade Agreement were published and 
showed that in return for giving Finland most-favoured-nation treatment 
and concessions in regard to rates of duty on birch-wood, ply-wood, etc., 
the United Kingdom obtained certain concessions, such as an under- 
taking by Finland to take at least 75 per cent. of her annual imports of 
coal from Great Britain. Coal and coke were to continue to be imported 
free. The Agreement also continued the M.F.N. treatment accorded to 
Finland by the agreement of 1923. 

Duties on a number of textile goods from Great Britain were reduced, 
as also on herrings, tinplates, galvanized sheets, the smaller types of 
motor-cars, tyres, etc. 


France. 

October 8th.—Speaking at the Radical Party Congress at Vichy, 
M. Daladier said France did not wish to threaten or humiliate anyone, 
and for that reason would accept no reduction of forces without an 
international agreement effectively guaranteed to organize progressive 
disarmament and establish permanent and automatic supervision. 

Great Britain, the U.S.A., Italy, Russia and many other countries 
had agreed with France on the principle of a period of 4 years during 
which supervision would be organised and would begin its work, the 
various types of armies be reorganised on a short-term basis excluding 
the semi-military formations, and no more heavy war materials would 
be constructed. Should supervision prove effective, all prohibited 
material would be destroyed. 

It had been comforting, he continued, to hear the voice of an eminent 
member of the British Government, who had reminded his country of 
its share in European responsibilities. He asked what Germany wanted. 
Publicly, her Government proclaimed its desire for peace, and by diplo- 
matic channels, its wish to draw closer to France. Yet why was German 
youth trained for fighting ? Why this refusal to take the first step 
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towards disarmament ? Why this demand of the right. to construct 
material which would have to be destroyed soon afterwards if a convention 
was signed ? 

Agreement reached ve Italian memorandum circulated on September 
30th. (See League of Nations.) 


Germany. 


September 27th.—Bishop Miiller was unanimously elected Primate of 
the German Evangelical Church by the first National Synod meeting 
at Wittenberg. 

Herr Hess, Herr Hitler’s Deputy, published an emphatic denial of 
reports that Germany contemplated ultimately the incorporation of 
parts of Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland and other countries into the 
Reich. He said the Government was anxious to make it understood 
that “‘ no serious German ever thinks of infringing the independence of 
any other country.” 

The Minister for Economic Affairs issued a statement pointing out 
that discrimination which aimed at causing a boycott of non-Aryan 
firms gravely interfered with the process of economic reconstruction. 

September 28th.—A number of laws were promulgated for the regula- 
tion of “ peasant inheritance ’’ throughout the Reich. (A similar measure 
for Prussia had been enacted in May.) All owners of farms were to be 
enrolled on a special list on condition that they surrendered land for 
the Government settlement schemes, and those on the list would be 
assisted to reduce their debts by conversion. The debt-free property 
would then be handed down according to the law of primogeniture. On 
the land given up those of the owner’s sons who could not inherit the 
“hereditary property ’’ would have the first claim ; but if they took the 
land it was to be as tenants of the State ; they would, however, eventually 
become owners after paying fixed annual sums into a sinking fund. 
Special “‘ inheritance courts ’’ were to supervise all transfers of land. 

The Minister of Economics announced new regulations, to come into 
force on October Ist, regarding blocked credits. These provided that 
foreign buyers of German goods might use for payment the scrip issued 
for the payment of the interest on frozen foreign credits. By an arrange- 
ment made earlier with the Reichsbank foreign creditors received half 
of the interest due them in foreign currencies and half in scrip, and this 
scrip was now to be mobilised in the interest of the export trade. The 
scrip could be sold through the Gold Discount Bank to the foreign buyer 
of German goods for about 50 per cent. of its face value, but solely for 
export purchases. The foreign buyer would be able to buy German goods 
for the full amount of the scrip. 

Herr Goebbels’ statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

September 29th.—The Foreign Ministry addressed a Note to the Soviet 
Ambassador regarding the expulsion of the press correspondents from 
the Union, and stated that it was not able to recognize any justification 
for the measure. The Note complained of the “ tendentious ”’ reporting 
of Russian journalists in Germany, to which the attention of the Soviet 
Government had often been called, but without result. No official action 
had, however, been taken against them, but German correspondents in 
Russia had, on the other hand, been subjected to the strictest supervision. 

September 30th.—The circulation of [zvestia and Pravda was forbidden 
in Germany. 
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October 1st.—Speaking at a harvest thanksgiving festival at Hameln, 
attended by nearly 500,000 people, Herr Hitler emphasised the importance 
to the country of a healthy and hardworking population on the land. He 
insisted that the Nazi Government wanted, not an aggressive action 
against other nations or the absorption of other land, but the cementing 
of German unity and the exploitation of what they already had. 

Herr Darré said that the peasantry were no longer to be merely a source 
of food for 65 million people, but the bearers and transmitters of their 
culture and their morality. The new laws would not only release the 
peasants from debt, but would ensure the creation in Germany of a 
deeply rooted land-owning class which would form the true nobility of 
the nation. 

As part of the campaign to help the unemployed, meals costing only 
50 pfennigs were served at midday throughout the ccuntry, the balance 
of the normal cost being handed to the fund. 

October 2nd.—The Chancellor signed the agrarian law. This entailed 
all small holdings of less than 310 acres whose owners could prove pure 
Aryan descent and were capable farmers. It distinguished between the 
two classes of landowners, the “ peasants’’ (bauer) who possessed an 
hereditary farm, and the owners of other lands who were simply called 
‘“Jandowners ”’ (landwerte). Only owners of hereditary farms would 
have the right to call themselves bauer, and their farms were to pass 
undivided to the heir under the law of primogeniture. 

October 3rd.—Herr Hess announced the formation of a new organisa- 
tion, the “‘ working association of Catholic Germans,”’ intended for all 
Catholics who wished to work for the building up of the new State. 

October 5th—A new law was promulgated regulating the profession 
of journalism. Under its provisions all persons described as journalists 
in the law were to be Government officials and under the authority of the 
Ministry of Propaganda. No one could practise as a journalist unless he 
was of German nationality, of Aryan descent and not married to a non- 
Aryan and had the qualities which the duties of influencing the public 
intellectually required. The law defined their duties in detail, and 
these included the obligation to keep everything out of their newspapers 
which might ‘ confuse selfish interests with the common interest in a 
manner misleading to the public,” everything calculated to weaken the 
strength of the German Reich externally or internally, the common will 
of the German people, military preparedness, culture or economy, or to 
offend the religious susceptibilities of others, everything derogatory to 
the honour and dignity of a German, everything illegally injurious to the 
honour, welfare or reputation of another person, etc. 

All admitted journalists were to be legally organised in the Reich 
Association of the German Press, which was to become a statutorv 
corporation, with its seat in Berlin. 

October 6th—The Government denounced the Trade Treaty with 
Finland and requested the Finnish Government to enter into negotiations 
for a new treaty. 

Negotiations with the French Government regarding the working of 
the existing Trade Agreement in connection with the French quotas ended 
in an understanding that the German Government should not invoke the 
most-favoured-nation clause in discussing quotas with the French 
Government. (France thus obtained freedom to negotiate quotas with 
Germany on a reciprocal or partly reciprocal basis.) 
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The Government’s proposals in connection with the disarmament 
problem were communicated to the British and Italian Governments. At 
the same time an officially inspired statement was given to the press, 
to the effect that the German position remained unchanged, despite 
continuous rumours abroad of “ counter-proposals.’’ That position had 
been explained by the Foreign Minister on September 15th to foreign 
press representatives in Berlin. The conversations in which the German 
representatives in London and Rome had been taking part were merely 
opportunities to restate the German case with the precision which had 
been asked for. The French Government had made no request for such 
a restatement. 

Germany regarded the MacDonald Plan as the basis of discussion and 
would be prepared to discuss the matters of detail when other parties 
showed themselves willing to draw the correct conclusions from the 
“equality of rights” granted her in December. She remained the 
creditor in the negotiations, and “ no one can expect from her that she 
should sign a bill on the future ’’ without some hope of its being met. 

October 7th.—The Cabinet passed a law which gave special protection 
not only to Judges, public prosecutors and other officials, but also to 
members of the armed forces, Nazi S.A. and S.S., the Stahlhelm, air 
defence associations, and Nazi Party officials. It introduced severe 
penalties for attempts on their lives, or complicity in plans for such 
attempts, and for producing or distributing treasonable literature abroad 
or introducing and distributing it in Germany. 

October 8th.—A semi-official statement was issued from the Wilhelm- 
strasse denying categorically that Germany was demanding equality in 
armaments with France after the expiry of 5 years. All they were asking 
was that other Powers should declare unequivocally what they intended 
to do, what categories of weapons they were ready to abandon, and what 
they were determined to keep. ‘‘ Germany desires,’’ it continued, “ not 
to increase her armaments but to reorganize her Reichswehr . . . she 
demands a further disarmament of other nations after the end of the 
5 years. As regards certain weapons for training purposes, discrimination 
must, however, cease immediately . . . Germany does not demand the 
same quantity of weapons as other countries possess.”’ 

October oth.—The U.S. Consul-General made a protest to the 
authorities in connection with an assault on an American citizen at 
Dusseldorf the previous day, when a Mr. Velz was struck and injured for 
not saluting a Nazi demonstration. 

October 10th.—The Reichstag fire trial was resumed in the Reichstag 
buildings, the Fourth Penal Chamber of the Supreme Court having 
removed from Leipzig to Berlin for the examination of the large number 
of witnesses who were to be called. 


Great Britain. 

September 27th.—Particulars of the Trade Agreement with the 
Argentine were published. The terms included reductions and alterations 
in tariffs on nearly {6,000,000 worth of goods imported from Great Britain 
(based on the usual annual import from the U.K. of £20 million worth by 
Argentina) and about {5,500,000 worth were to be given free entry. The 
Agreement was to remain in force for 3 years. 

Sir John Simon’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 
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‘ 


“unfreezing “” British balances in 


September 28th.—Agreement for 
Argentina. (See. Argentina.) 

September 29th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Finland. (See 
Finland.) 

September 30th.—The text of the Trade Agreement with Sweden 
signed on May 15th was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 4421. 

October 2nd.—The text of the Trade Agreement with Finland was 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4425. (See also Finland.) 

October 3rd.—Speaking at a Mansion House dinner to London bankers 
Mr. Chamberlain said that the situation of the country showed a far more 
favourable prospect than it had a year previously. The prosperity of 
Great Britain depended so intimately on a revival of international trade 
that the main problem was how was that revival to be obtained. There 
were four objects for which they might seek ; first, a rise in wholesale 
prices, especially of primary commodities, and there was no method so 
certain as the control of production and the proper adaptation of supply 
to demand where that could be effected by international agreement ; 
secondly, the removal or lowering of oppressive trade barriers ; thirdly, 
the establishment of an international monetary standard, and in that 
respect there was none which could compare with gold; and fourthly, 
the resumption of international lending. 

It seemed likely that ultimately they would return to the gold standard, 
but, said Mr. Chamberlain, “ we in this country cannot consent to link 
our currency to gold unless we are certain that the conditions prevailing 
are such as will permit a gold standard to function efficiently. I need not 
repeat what those conditions are, but will only say that they do not yet 
exist.” 

October 4th.—The report on the financial and economic position of 
Austria by the British Commercial Counsellor was published. This 
paid a tribute to the patience and determination of the Austrian people 
and stated that there were signs of progress and of alleviation of the 
difficult conditions. As regards foreign trade, there had been a tendency 
to buy from Great Britain a number of commodities generally obtained 
from Germany. 

The 8th session of the Comité International Technique d’Experts 
Juridiques Aériens was opened in London, at the Foreign Office. Lord 
Londonderry presided. 

In a speech in London Sir John Simon urged people not to take 
too gloomy a view of the international situation. There were qualities 
in the British Government’s policy which were going to contribute 
mightily to its peaceful solution. ‘‘ We mean,” he said, ‘‘ to make no 
select or special alliance, which is bound in its turn to provoke some 
counter-combination.’’ His own main duty was to promote, by the use 
of the influence of Britain, a restoration of international confidence. 

As regards the League, he said that no one who had not been to 
Geneva could really measure the importance of being able to meet, 
face to face, those who held corresponding positions in the other countries. 
Free, genuine talk with a Foreign Minister of another country on a burning 
subject for an hour was often worth reams of despatches and acres of 
telegrams. He claimed that in international discussion Britain was 
playing her proper part. 

As regards disarmament Britain had a right to speak. She had 
reduced her own forces to a point which certainly could not justify further 
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reduction, but would call for international treatment and agreement 
if they were to feel secure. The fact that they were not associated with 
any particular combination in Europe gave them immense authority in 
the councils of the world, and the strength of Great Britain in international 
affairs at the moment depended on the fact that the foreign world recog- 
nised that it was united. The Government was not a party Government 
maintaining its existence against challenge and assault, but was a 
microcosm which represented the united spirit and attitude of the whole 
people. 

The strength which Great Britain was able to exercise in the councils 
of the world by their unity, he concluded, could not be exaggerated. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

October 6th.—Addressing the mass meeting held in conjunction with 
the annual conference of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, at Birmingham, Mr. Baldwin reviewed the work of 
the National Government and showed that in their efforts to reduce the 
heavy cost of armaments throughout the world they were following the 
best traditions of the Conservative Party. 

Their first and most important task had been to restore the credit 
of the country; before that, everything had to make way, and when 
they felt anxiety about armaments they must remember that two years 
previously the financial risks were grave, and had to be dealt with first. 
He now said deliberately that trade was much better than 12 months 
earlier and better than the trade in any other industrial country in the 
world. England depended, however, on her export trade, and at some 
time they must come to saturation point when they had advanced as 
far as they could on their own without a world improvement. 

World conditions were not good; they were affected by economic 
conditions, but there was a psychological cause over and above the 
economic—absence of confidence. This was largely the child of fear, 
and the fear of the Continent of Europe was the fear of war. Suspicion 
was one reason why it was imperative to bring about a disarmament 
convention. There were many sections of their party who thought 
lightly of this matter, but he wanted them to think things out. ‘‘ When 
I speak of a Disarmament Convention,” he continued, ‘‘ I do not mean 
disarmament on the part of this country and not on the part of any other. 
1 mean the limitation of armaments as a real limitation, such a one that 
is real by the gestures made for disarmament, and if we find ourselves 
on some lower rating, and that some other country has higher figures, 
that country has to come down and we go up until we meet. No 
other form of convention would be negotiated by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; no other form of convention is in contemplation . . .” 

The convention would have to be carried out in the letter and in the 
spirit ; if it were signed the nation that broke it would have no friend 
in the civilized world. The same was true of any nation which deliberately 
prevented such agreement being reached by putting forward demands 
which would not be acceptable to the other signatories. 

There was, he went on, a fear in the world that Britain had less regard 
than she had for the sanctity of agreements entered into since the War 


which might contribute to the peace of Europe. “I say this,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ and I take the Treaty of Locarno as the most difficult one. 
What Great Britain has signed she will adhere to...” He then 


referred in grave words to the possible failure of the Disarmament 
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Conference. Suspicion might well become panic in some countries, and 
if there were no prospect of the limitation of armaments there was no 
country but what would put to itself the question, ‘“‘ Are we secure with 
our present armaments? ”’ The answer in many cases would be “ No,”’ 
and then the problem of rearmament would come nearer and nearer 
until it gripped them by the throat. 

If rearmament began they could say “ good-bye ”’ to any restoration 
of cuts and to any reduction of taxation for a generation. Psychologically 
they would be back in 1914, and he had never disguised his view that 
another war in Europe would be the end of their civilisation. There 
were many people who said “Cut away from Europe,” and it always 
struck him that before the invention of the internal combustion engine 
that might have been an arguable proposition ; “ to-day I think it is 
both crude and childish.” Traffic in the air was only beginning. To 
those who said, ‘‘ Let us devote our minds to our Empire,”’ he would reply 
that that was what they had been doing, and not without success. They 
were now seeing the results of Ottawa, not only in improvement of the 
trade with India, but in the recent budget of Australia. The agreements 
with foreign nations should be judged by what they brought to the country, 
and in the Argentine agreement something substantial had been done 
for it by the process of bargaining. 

Speaking at the 117th annual meeting of the International Peace 
Society in London, Mr. Henderson said that never had there been such 
a universal and intense longing for peace and never such widespread 
apprehension of another war. The maxim “ if you want peace, prepare 
for war,” had failed without exception throughout history to preserve 
peace. The second proposal was to return to isolation, but England 
was no longer isolated. 

Those who preached isolation also insisted that Britain should have 
large armaments for self-defence. The doctrine of isolation was 
impracticable and absurd ; it ignored the laws of logic and the lessons of 
history and was morally indefensible. Isolation meant international 
anarchy, and that meant war. 

The League of Nations was the only alternative to the discredited 
pre-war methods of securing peace. Disarmament illustrated the fact 
that to secure peace the world must be organized internationally. So 
long as the nature and level of the armaments of the various countries 
and the uses to which they were to be put were within the unfettered 
discretion of each individual Government, it was impossible to secure 
real disarmament. The first and greatest step in any disarmament 
convention must be the acceptance of the principle that thenceforward 
each country’s armaments were fixed by international agreement. This 
agreement must set up machinery to watch over its execution, and it 
must provide for a continuous and automatic system of supervision and 
investigation of the world’s armaments by a properly appointed inter- 
national authority. It must include the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. 

The Disarmament Conference had now reached the point where 
practical decisions must be taken. They must make provision for a 
genuine convention or admit failure, and the consequences of failure 
were too awful to contemplate. 

Sir John Simon received the German Chargé d’Affaires, who communi- 
cated to him verbally the observations of his Government on disarmament. 
He subsequently received the French and Italian Ambassadors. 
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Greece. 

October 7th.—The Ministers for Foreign Affairs and for War entertaine« 
the King of Yugoslavia on Vido Island, and discussed questions concerning 
the Balkan countries and Turkey. 


Hungary. 
October 4th—The gth International Wool Conference opened in 
Budapest. 


India. 


October 4th.—The first meeting of the unofficial conference of Indian 
and Japanese cotton textile representatives was held in Simla. 


Irish Free State. 


September 28th—A United Ireland Party’s motion censuring the 
Government for its action in making use of the Public Safety Act of 1931 
to suppress the National Guard was defeated in the Dail by 80 votes to 65. 
The Labour Party voted against the motion. 


Italy. 

September 30th.—Circulation of memorandum on the economic 
consolidation of the Danube basin. (See League of Nations.) 

October 8th—Agreement reached with France ve memorandum 
circulated to League on September 30th. (See League of Nations.) 

The text of the memorandum was published. Owing to the differences 
in economic conditions between the Danubian countries it was decided 
not to attempt to adopt a single general plan for a Danubian economic 
confederation, but to aim simply at increasing the exports of those 
countries. The memo. proposed that the principles established at 
Stresa should be widened by extending the preferential system to other 
cereal products as well as wheat. Also, the Danube countries should 
grant specially favourable Customs treatment to those non-Danubian 
countries whose exports to the Danube market fell below their imports. 
Bilateral agreements should be made. 

The memo. also proposed that there should be an exchange of views 
between the signatories of the Four-Power Pact and the Succession 
States. 


Japan. 


September 27th.—Revised regulations for the General Staff of the 
Navy were promulgated. They gave the Chief of Staff additional powers, 
the effect of which was to increase the Staff's independence of the Cabinet. 
The Chief of Staff was authorised to convey the Imperial instructions in 
time of peace as well as in war directly to the commanders without 
requiring the sanction of the Minister of Marine. 


League of Nations. 


September 27th.—Speaking in the Assembly Sir John Simon declared 
that there could be no lasting economic improvement unless a disarma- 
ment convention were first achieved. The past year had certainly 
furnished signs of the beginning of economic improvement, but this 
could not take place without political amelioration, and he believed no 
contribution would be of such value as a disarmament convention 
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promptly arrived at. It would be at once the index of and a stimulus 
to greater confidence. 

Armaments were symptoms and not a disease, but their limitation 
and reduction were an integral part of the structure of world peace. 
The spirit of mutual concession and co-operation which a convention for 
the control of armaments would embody was the greatest need of the 
world and it would set the seal on the movement towards world economic 
recovery. 

Geneva was not only a meeting place but a sounding-board, and it 
might tend to exaggerate at one time the note of optimism and at another 
the note of alarm. People were quick to declare that the League was 
useless, when a very difficult major problem failed to be solved, but the 
true view was that the nations and Governments composing the League 
had not been able to compose a vital difference. 

Referring to the varied activities of the League Sir John remarked 
that the Council had a special responsibility imposed on it by the manda- 
tory system for watching over the development of backward races, and 
by the minority treaties for assuring itself of the just and impartial 
treatment of those who, by race, language, or religion, differed from the 
governing majority. 

As regards disarmament, the work done in the past year had been 
most valuable ; the technical study was now complete, and they were 
really dealing with political issues which could not be kept indefinitely 
in suspense ; they must press forward and not only do their utmost to 
promote a convention in a form best suited to the situation, but proceed 
quickly to this end. 

Herr Dollfuss said that States were tending more and more to think 
only of their own interests and to draw in upon themselves, but it was 
not along this path that mankind would find its future. Austria, thanks 
to her 1,000 years of history, had realized the importance of peaceful 
co-operation ; she was now engaged in providing herself with an economic 
and political Constitution answering to her own needs. 

The only possibility of economic development for her lay in an exten- 
sion of her own markets; the Stresa Conference had established an 
economic programme for the Danube States and Austria, and on the 
basis of its recommendations Austria had reached agreements with various 
States, but the results were as yet far from sufficient. She was deter- 
mined to follow the path of independent existence and economic develop- 
ment, and she appealed to the League to encourage her efforts by its high 
moral authority. This involved not merely the economic consolidation 
of Austria herself, but the economic reconstruction of the Danube basin. 

The Financial Committee reported on the financial situation in Austria 
and in Greece. As to Austria the efforts to balance the Budget were 
recognised and it was remarked that conditions had so far improved that 
the issue of the new domestic loan would take place within a few days. 
As to Greece, the situation had improved, but regret was expressed that 
no agreement had so far been reached on the foreign debt. 

September 28th.—The Council dealt with the report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and Sir John Simon, replying on the subject of 
closer union in East Africa said the objections raised related to the future, 
and not to doubt about the past and present. Article 10 of the Mandate 
governed the situation, and the Mandatory Power had done nothing 
and would do nothing which would infringe it. 
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Herr von Keller, speaking for the original owner of Tanganyika, 
thought that in future any fusion of services should be avoided if such 
fusion was really to result in effects similar to those against which the 
Mandates Commission had expressed itself in principle. 

In the Fourth Committee Mr. Hore Belisha repeated the British 
Government’s exhortation to the League to observe the strictest economy 
and to draw up a more accurate budget. 

The Council adopted the report on the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute, 
according to which it would wait for the results of the mediation under- 
taken by the neighbouring States. The report also stated that, “ if, 
however, the efforts of these Powers unhappily fail to produce the 
desired results, it is necessary that the action of the Council, which was 
suspended since August 3rd, should be resumed immediately.”’ 

At a reception to the international press Herr Goebbels made a state- 
ment on National-Socialist policy in which he complained of the mis- 
understandings regarding it abroad. National-Socialism was, in reality, 
a new kind of democracy, governing by the will of the people—who only 
wished to be governed with firmness and authority—but determined to 
suffer neither criticism or rivals. The real surprise lay in the fact that 
the transfer of power had gone so smoothly, and the new régime would 
be condernned to sterility if it attempted to govern against the will of 
the people. 

After defending their action against the Jews, the speaker referred 
to their attitude towards peace. The world, they were told, was suspicious 
that the spiritual expansion which had been in progress since the Nazi 
revolution was only the preliminary to an expansion of power. But 
they were too deeply concerned with German problems even to think 
of undermining the political systems of other countries. 

What Germany had to settle with the world was the question of its 
national existence. The distress from which Europe was suffering was 
too great to allow its causes to be overlooked. It had nothing to do with 
revenge or war, and it would be a good thing if these two words were 
eliminated from the national vocabulary. Germany believed that 
everyone, victors and vanquished, would be losers in a new war, and 
she wanted peace more than any country in order to solve her economic 
crisis. Could anyone quote one single act of the Chancellor or his 
Government which would justify even the slightest suspicion of a desire 
for war ? 

The German Government desired to co-operate in restoring tranquillity 
to Europe and in overcoming the traditional elements of the crisis 
between the nations. To infer that Germany desired war was as short- 
sighted as it was discouraging seeing that everywhere else there was not 
disarmament but rearmament. 

September 29th.—The Dutch Delegation submitted a resolution to the 
Assembly requesting the Council to consider methods for bringing about 
international co-operation in the task of solving the problems constituted 
by the presence in “ several countries” of German nationals who were 
refugees. 

The Council adopted reports concerning the action proposed in respect 
of some petitions from minorities in Upper Silesia. 

September 30th—The Italian Delegation circulated to the delegates 
of the other leading Powers a memorandum on the economic consolidation 
of the Danube Basin. It was understood to be a series of suggestions 
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for putting into practice the conclusions of the Stresa Conference of 
September, 1932, such as preferential tariffs for cereals in all the 
Succession States, and preferential treatment for Austrian industrial 
products. 

Speaking in the Assembly Mr. O’Kelly (I.F.S.) said it was true to 
say that Powers in all parts of the world were feverishly active in developing 
preparations for chemical warfare of a nature more inhuman, especially 
for the civil population, than anything hitherto known. 

The Sixth Committee dealt with the International Press Conference 
in Madrid in November and drafted a resolution for submission to the 
Assembly, emphasising the need of a press agreement on the means 
of combating the publication of inaccurate news “ liable to undermine 
peace and friendly international relations.” 

October 2nd.—Voting for the three non-permanent members of the 
Council took place and resulted in the election of Denmark (52 votes), 
Argentina (49) and Australia (47). 

Speaking in the Assembly Senor de Madariaga referred to the crisis 
through which the League was passing. A serious state of anarchy 
prevailed in the world, an anarchy of fact, of politics, of economic life, 
and of the spirit of peoples. Nations were reverting to barter and to 
the primitive methods of peasants. 

While the League had been trying to settle a number of conflicts, 
arms had been supplied to the countries in conflict and the value of arms 
exported in the world had risen in 10 years from $39 million to $64 million ; 
while in 1932 one single country had sold to two countries in conflict 
with the League four times the amount of munitions it had sold to the 
whole world in 1930. During the years between 1920 and 1930 
$138 million of arms had gone to destinations which did not appear in 
the figures furnished to the League. 

There was little confidence in the world, but the volume of treaties 
continued to grow. Critics said the League had failed, but it had not 
yet been tried. It was necessary to return to its essential principles. 

The Assembly decided to place the Dutch resolution on the rights of 
minorities on the agenda of the Second Committee, on economic grounds. 

M. Paul-Boncour addressed the Assembly on the subject of dis- 
armament, in order to reply to some of the questions put by M. Mowinckel. 
He could assure the Norwegian delegate that France had not abandoned 
and would not abandon the policy of confidence in and collaboration with 
the League which she had pursued all along. He agreed with Sir John 
Simon that a choice must be made between two accusations. If the 
four Great Powers met to debate among themselves those who were not 
present tended to regard this as arrogating to themselves the right to 
settle questions belonging to the Assembly as a whole. Yet all the time 
they were being told that progress was retarded because the Great Powers 
had not agreed first upon a common line. 

In spite of existing anxiety certain important regional agreements had 
been reached—the Four-Power Pact, the Pact of the Little Entente, 
and the Pact of Non-Aggression. It was for them to co-ordinate these 
regional agreements which were in the sphere of the League. 

In the last resort it was the League which had to give a decision and 
in doing so it must not hesitate. The peoples had suffered so much from 
the effects of force that they would trust the League if the League had 
confidence in itself. To those countries which were not engaged in the 
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War, and to Austria, he would give the assurance that it was their 
intention to take action. Not force, but the procedure of the League 
was their common safeguard. 

The Sixth Committee continued dealing with the refugee problem 
and Mr. Ormsby-Gore pointed out that it was a question whether it 
ought to go into the possibilities of Jewish emigrants from Germany 
being admitted by Palestine, since the subject was being discussed 
between British and German authorities in Berlin ; it was also important 
that the improving relations between Jews and non-Jews in Palestine 
should not be disturbed. 

October 3rd.—Speaking in the Sixth Committee Herr von Keller said 
it was time to speed up the procedure of the League on minority questions. 
The problem came down to a question of the principle of nationality, 
but the principle of self-determination had been set up after the War 
to consolidate the possession of territories unjustifiable under this 
principle of nationality. Hence the resulting treaties for the protection 
of minorities, which proved less effective than had been foreseen. 
A particular nation had a national right to consider that all its members, 
even those separated by frontiers, constituted a moral unity. 

The German delegate quoted Herr Hitler as saying that the Germans 
of Germany were aware of the unbreakable link which attached them to 
all Germans in the world. Germany opposed all attempts at assimilation, 
and had no intention of trying to germanize. But he could not agree 
that Germans should be nationalized whatever their origin. 

The question of the Jews in Germany was, he said, in an altogether 
different category. These Jews were not a minority, and did not regard 
themselves as such. This was a demographic and social problem which 
must be specially handled. For the better protection of minorities he 
proposed bilateral agreements, the more general protection of minorities 
under the League, and an improvement in League procedure. 

M. Sandler (Sweden) said the League could not ignore the rights of 
a scattered race. It must distinguish between a minority represented 
in an independent State and minorities (such as Jews, Armenians and 
Assyrians) who could not be attached to any State, but the Minority 
Treaties made no such distinction. 

M. Raczinsky (Poland) favoured the generalisation of minority 
agreements and submitted a draft resolution which affirmed that the 
actual conditions of minorities protection did not conform to the state of 
international morality and that an international convention guaranteeing 
the rights of minorities ought to be concluded. The resolution asked 
the Council to appoint a commission of enquiry which would prepare a 
a draft convention for submission to the Assembly. 

October 4th.—Speaking in the Sixth Committee Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
said there was no basis for agreement between the conception of the rights 
of minorities as laid down by the German delegate and the view of Great 
Britain. Referring to the principle that a State, because it had an 
ethnical homogeneity, had a right and a duty to concern itself with the 
citizens of another State who belonged to the ethnical compost of the 
first State, he said that that idea would carry them very far, and added, 
“we reject absolutely this conception put forward by the German 
ee with regard to the racial homogeneity of political units and 

tates.” 

This Aryan doctrine could not apply to the British Empire, where 
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it had always been a cardinal principle that no person should be debarred 
from holding any post by reason of race, colour, or creed. The 
fundamental and only thing which held the Empire together was equality 
of status and freedom. Also, they firmly believed in the Parliamentary 
system, whereby minorities could be heard, and in a free press. In 
reply to the challenge of Dr. Goebbels, as to Parliamentary government 
being obsolete, they believed that the liberties of England were based 
on Parliamentary government, and the system under which no Govern- 
ment could introduce a law or a decree until it had been “‘ discussed in the 
face of opposition and gone through clause by clause and line by line.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore next referred to the Jews whom, he said, “ we 
must regard not merely in Germany but elsewhere quite definitely as a 
racial minority,”’ and he continued, “‘ if the German delegate in connection 
with Germans in Czechoslovakia and other neighbouring countries 
emphasizes the ethnical basis, the racial consciousness, and racial homo- 
geneity of the German people, he cannot have it both ways.” The Jews 
had their racial identity, and they formed a racial minority which 
deserved the same treatment everywhere as all other minorities in all 
countries. 

In view of the attention which this question was attracting, people in 
England were reading what Herr Hitler had written on it in his famous 
book and were trying to understand the German point of view. What 
they read made them nervous, and he personally thought they ought to 
reaffirm solemnly the resolution passed by the Third Assembly in 1922 
(on September 21st). 

He proposed also that the Assembly should invite the Council to 
modify the procedure so that petitioners whose petitions were regarded 
as non-receivable should be informed of the decisions, and that decisions 
by the Committee of Three should be published in full. 

Dr. Benes pointed out that the German doctrine of ethnical nationality 
would overturn all the juridical conceptions on which international 
relations between States composed of several nationalities were founded. 

Referring to Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s proposal to change the procedure, 
he said that Czechslovakia could not envisage further concessions so 
long as discriminatory treatment was imposed on certain States in respect 
of minority obligations, and until the protection of minorities became 
general. 

Herr von Keller remarked that it was not within the competence 
of the Committee to pronounce upon German laws. His Government had 
laid before the public opinion of the world how it regarded this problem, 
and the oscillations of Mr. Ormsby-Gore would not induce him to depart 
from the attitude they had taken up. 

October 5th.—In the Sixth Committee M. Bérenger, referring to 
the German view regarding ‘ethnical nationality’’ or Volkstum 
and to the special problem of the Jews, said the Committee 
was not a congress of anthropologists. Many nations, such as the 
Swiss, were composed of several races. As to whether Jews were a 
minority, Jews themselves were not in agreement on the reply. The 
French and the German Jews had long considered themselves assimilated 
by the tradition of a century of liberalism, but, in fact, there was a 

minority when there was legal discrimination. In conclusion, he supported 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore in saying that they should reaffirm the Assembly 
recommendation of 1922 and proclaim that ‘‘ the States which are not 
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bound vis-a-vis the League of Nations by any legal obligations as regards 

minorities are nevertheless bound to observe in the treatment of their 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities at least the same degree of justice 
and tolerance which is required by the treaties and the action of the 
Council.” 

October 6th.—The Second Committee considered a report drawn up 
by Senor Guani (Uruguay) which invited States which had not so far 
received German refugees to facilitate their employment, and advocated 
the sending of information on the Committee’s proceedings to States 
non-members of the League. It also recommended that relief works 
should be undertaken forthwith; that the League should appoint a 
High Commissioner and should apportion funds for the work. 

These suggestions were subjected to a good deal of criticism from the 
Italian, Canadian and British delegates. 

In the Sixth Committee Herr von Keller wound up the general debate 
on minorities by saying that certain speakers had drawn political con- 
clusions from his speech which were foreign to his thoughts. 

The Committee set up a sub-committee to consider four draft resolu- 
tions, one of which was that introduced by M. Bérenger the previous day. 

October 7th.—Speaking in the Second Committee the German delegate 
objected to the Dutch resolution on the question of minorities (submitted 
to the Assembly on September 29th) on the ground that it involved 
intervention by the League at some stage, and said he would vote against it. 

The Sixth Committee adopted M. Bérenger’s resolution with the 
exception of the German delegate, and it was decided to send a verbatim 
report of the proceedings to the Council. 

The Assembly adopted a report dealing with the World Economic 
Conference. 

October 8th—An agreement was reached between France and Italy 
regarding the Danube reconstruction scheme arising out of the Italian 
memorandum circulated on September 30th. It was proposed to put 
into force the resolution of the Stresa Conference on lines which would 
also satisfy the wishes of Czechoslovakia. 

October gth.—At a meeting of the Assembly Portugal was elected, 
by 30 votes out of 50 polled, to the new non-permanent seat on the 
Council. 

The Committee appointed to consider the request of the Liberian 
Government for assistance met and heard the objections of that 
Government to the League’s plan. Lord Cecil told the Government's 
representative that the matter must be settled one way or another 
without further discussion. 

October 10th.—The Second Committee reached a settlement on the 
question of the appointment of a High Commissioner for assisting 
refugees from Germany, and decided that he should not report to the 
League and should be advised by a governing body appointed by the 
Council and, therefore, responsible to it. The report and resolution 
were adopted unanimously, but with Germany not voting. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


September 27th.—Sir John Simon’s speech in the League Assembly. 
(See League of Nations.) 

September 28th.—Herr Goebbels’ statement ve German policy. (See 
League of Nations.) 
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September 29th.—Baron von Neurath and Herr Goebbels left for Berlin 
to report to their Government on the position regarding the disarmament 
discussions. (They were understood to have put forward a claim that 
Germany should be allowed “ prototypes’”’ of the various weapons 
forbidden by treaty, to which France, Great Britain and America were 
opposed. They were also reported to have proposed that the control 
and supervision of armaments suggested should only apply to effectives, 
and not to munitions, etc.). 

October 2nd.—M. Paul-Boncour’s speech in the Assembly. (See League 
of Nations.) 

October 6th.—Communication to British and Italian Governments of 
German observations on the disarmament problem. (See Germany.) 

October oth.—The Bureau of the Conference met and heard a statement 
by Mr. Henderson on his activities since the adjournment in June. 
He reported on his visit to the various capitals and said that from all his 
conversations and discussions he had derived the view that on most 
outstanding points no serious difficulty stood in the way of agreement. 
He thought there was a marked disposition in favour of securing a first- 
stage convention, but on the more important points the approach towards 
agreement was manifestly influenced by the unsettled state of Europe 
and the resultant distrust. 

Agreement appeared to be relatively easy on the following points: 
(x1) non-recourse to force on a universal basis; (2) definition of an 
aggressor ; (3) control and supervision ; (4) standardisation of European 
Continental armies (trained reserves, effectives, and colonial forces) ; 
(5) control of budgetary publicity ; (6) bombing from the air; (7) the 
early setting up of the Permanent Disarmament Commission ; (8) naval 
questions. 

The more difficult questions included: (1) the period of duration of 
a first-stage convention ; (2) the size of tanks and artillery ; (3) the 
reduction of land material either by destruction or otherwise ; (4) manu- 
facture of and trade in arms; (5) military and naval aviation; (6) 
penalties against violation of the convention. Two points had been 
found particularly difficult: the system of penalties for violation of the 
convention, and the application of the principle of equality. 

The Permanent Commission ought to meet immediately on the 
signing of the convention, and he thought it sufficient if 20 States signed it. 
The moment it came into force its machinery would come into operation. 

In the General Committee there was no longer any need for technical 
discussion ; what was required was political decisions, and everything 
must be done by continuance of private negotiations to remove existing 
divergences. 


Malta. 


September 29th.—The Ordinance enacted by the Governor on September 
20th was promulgated and was to come into force on October roth. 


Peru. 
October 5th.—The Cabinet of Don Prado resigned. 


Poland. 


October 6th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Austria, (See 
Austria.) 
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October oth.—M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, who was 
in Warsaw on an official visit, called on the Soviet Minister and handed 
him the Rumanian ratification of the Eight Power Pact defining an 
aggressor (signed in London on July 3rd). 

October toth.—M. Titulescu left for Belgrade. 













































Rumania. 


September 29th.—The Minister of Finance announced that the Govern- 
ment had made arrangements for the payment of all the debt services 
falling due during the second half of 1933-34. Twenty per cent. would be 
paid in cash convertible into foreign currency, and 80 per cent. in bonds 
of the State Amortisation Fund, bearing interest at 4 per cent. as from 
April 1st, 1934. The bonds would be repayable in half-yearly instalments 
during 1936-37. (The entire payments falling due during the first half 
of the year 1933-34 were made in cash.) 

Official statements issued after the close of the Little Entente 
Conference showed that particular attention was paid to the position of 
Austria. Final details were also settled for the putting into operation 
of a plan for economic collaboration between the three countries. This 
envisaged closer co-operation between their railway, river transport and 
aviation systems, a postal union, collaboration between economic 
institutions, banks of issue, agricultural educational establishments, 
industries and statistical departments, unification of Customs and 
commercial codes, encouragement of tourist traffic, etc. 

The Conference expressed its satisfaction at the conclusion of the 
pacts with the U.S.S.R. defining the aggressor, and recorded its view 
regarding disarmament. The three countries wished to see an agreement 
concluded for a trial period of 4 years, which would include the control 
of armaments in all countries and penalties for contravention of the 
agreement. 

October gth.—The Foreign Minister’s visit to Poland. (See Poland.) 


Spain. 

October 2nd.—The new Cabinet presented itself to the Cortes and the 
Premier outlined his programme, saying that the Constitution was safe 
in his hands. He upheld the view, expressed when in opposition, that 
the Cortes no longer represented public opinion, but argued that 
nevertheless he and his Ministers were willing to make the sacrifice of 
trying to complete the constitutional programme with the co-operation 
of the Deputies. 

The essential need was to preserve law and order, or anarchy would 
ensue such as had killed the first Republic. The Republic needed peace 
wherein to establish firmly the great principles of democracy for which 
it stood. The Republic must not be a creation of partisans, or even of 
parties, but be the embodiment of the nation, and Senor Lerroux appealed 
to Spaniards of all opinions to unite. 

The speech was badly received except by the Radicals, and the 
Socialists presented a vote of censure, supported by Senor Prieto and 
Senor Azana. 

October 3rd.—The vote of censure was passed by 189 votes to gI, 
and the Premier resigned. 

October 4th.—The President asked Senor Roman, Independent, to 
form a Cabinet. 
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The 29th Inter-Parliamentary Conference was opened in Madrid. 

October 5th.—Senor Roman informed the President that he was unable 
to form a Cabinet, and Don José Pedregal, a member of the old Reformist 
Party and an Independent Republican, was asked to assume the task. 

October 6th.—Senor Pedregal having found it impossible to form a 
Ministry, Dr. Maranon was asked to do so. 

October 8th.—Don Diego Barrios formed a Radical Cabinet, with 
Senor Albornoz as Fereign Minister, Senor Lara as Minister for Finance ; 
Senor Asensi, Minister for Justice; and Senor Del Rio, Minister for 
Public Works, all as in the previous Cabinet. (Senor Barrios was 
described as Senor Lerroux’s right-hand man.) Senor Iranzo was 
Minister of War; Senor Abello, the Interior; Senor Ordax, Minister 
for Industry and Commerce ; and Senor Pi Sunyer, Minister for Labour. 

The Socialists refused to allow any representative to enter the Cabinet, 
holding that, under Article 75 of the Constitution, the President of the 
Republic had no right to re-appoint any of the men who belonged to the 
Cabinet on which a vote of censure had been passed. 

October oth.—The President signed a decree dissolving the Cortes and 
fixed the General Election for November 19th. (The Cortes Constituyentes 
had been convened on July 14th, 1931, and had voted the new Constitution 
by December oth, 1931. In dissolving it the President acted under the 
powers given him by Article 81.) 


Sweden. 

September 28th.—The Prime Minister announced that notice had been 
sent to the League Secretariat of the termination of the Government’s 
adhesion to the Tariff Truce. 

September 30th.—Publication of Anglo-Swedish Trade Agreement. 
(See Great Britain.) 


Switzerland. 


September 27th.—In reply to interpellations in the Federal Assembly 
M. Motta stated that representations had been made in Geneva to Baron 
von Neurath and Dr. Goebbels on the subject of the violations of the 
frontier by Nazis. The two Ministers had expressed their sincere regret 
and had assured him of the sincerity of German friendship for 
Switzerland. 

September 30th—The Government informed the League Secretariat 
that it was withdrawing from the Tariff Truce, owing to the obstacles 
placed in the way of Swiss export trade since the World Economic 
Conference. 


Turkey. 


October 4th.—The King and Queen of Yugo-Slavia arrived in Constanti- 
nople and were met by the President of the Republic. 


U.S.A. 


September 30th.—The 53rd annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labour opened in Washington. 

October 2nd.—Speaking at the American League Convention at Chicago 
Mr. Roosevelt made an appeal for national unity and the rejection of 
sectionalism and class distinction in politics. This, he said, was just 
as necessary in times of peace as in war; the nation was daily giving 
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proof of its willingness to forgo sectional advantage, and, ‘‘ as every day 
passes the people of the country are less and less willing to tolerate 
benefits for one group of citizens which must be paid for by others.”’ 

As regards Veterans’ relief two principles would be observed ; that 
the obligation to bear arms imposed a responsibility on the Government 
to care for those who had suffered injury in its defence; and that no 
person should be placed in the special position of national beneficiary 

1erely because he had worn a uniform. 

Emphasising the imperative need of balancing the budget he appealed 
to the Legion for co-operation in the programme of national rehabilitation. 
He pointed out that realisation of this programme could not be attained 
in 6 months; there had been ups and downs, but the net result was 
a consistent gain. Freezing of credits had been stopped, and “ the ice is 
definitely melting ; farm income has been increased, but must be increased 
still further; industry has picked up, but an increased purchasing 
power must be stimulated in the future.”’ 

Mr. Green, President of the Federation of Labour, reported to the 
Executive Council that since the enactment of the N.R. Act the Federa- 
tion’s membership had risen by 1,300,000 to 4 millions. He also said 
that 3 million persons had returned to work, but 11 million were still 
unemployed. 

Referring to inflation, Mr. Green said “‘ the new movement in favour 
of unrestrained and unregulated inflation of the currency ”’ was greatly 
disturbing thoughtful representatives of labour, and “until they 
(the inflationists) can assure labour that we will get more of these cheap 
dollars for the day’s work we perform, so that it will conform to the 
increase in commodity prices, it is my judgment that labour will stand 
unflinchingly against inflation.” 

October 3rd.—The President signed a further 17 codes for industry, 
completing the so-called major codes, except those to govern the motion 
picture industry and retail shops. 

October 4th.—In an address to the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, in New York, President Roosevelt said that, while they had 
gone part of the way on the road to recovery, the harder part still lay 
ahead. No programme of recovery could suddenly restore all their 
people to self-support. 

October 5th.—Conversations opened in Washington on the subject of 
the British War Debt to the U.S. Government. Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross represented the British Treasury, and Mr. Dean Acheson, the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The strike situation in the Pennsylvania coal areas was reported to 
have grown worse, and coal strikes were also leading to serious 
disturbances in Illinois. 

October 7th.—An unofficial warning was issued in Washington that the 
Government would if necessary invoke the disarmament section of the 
Peace Treaty with Germany (signed on August 25th, 1921) in support 
of its opposition to German rearmament. (The section was in all essentials 
identical with the similar clauses of the Versailles Treaty.) 

October 8th.—It was understood that the cash expenditure of the 
R.F.C. to September 30th totalled $3,097 million, of which $879 million 
had been repaid. Banks, trust companies and railways received loans 
aggregating $2,273 million, and loans on crops totalled $121 million. 
October oth.—The Government opened a great trade recovery campaign. 
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U.S.S.R. 
September 29th.—German Note re expulsion of press correspondents 
from the U.S.S.R. (See Germany.) 


Yugo-Slavia. 


October 3rd.—The King and Queen in Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 
October 4th.—The King and Queen at Constantinople. (See Turkey.) 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated September 30th, 1933. 

1. Text of Austrian request to signatories of Treaty of St. Germain regarding 
auxiliary military corps. August 30th, 1933. 

2. Text of French Government’s reply. September rst, 1933. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
16th *Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 

ment Conference ne . ... Geneva 
16th *International Board of Public Health o+ Patis 
16th-22nd *Congress of International Institute of Sociology Geneva 


19th *Committee for the Study of Social — 
(I.L.0.) . : Geneva 


20th *Establishment Commie (I. L. O. ) ine ... Geneva 
20th *Finance Committee (I.L.O.) on one ... Geneva 
21st *Standing Orders Committee (I.L.0.)_... ... Geneva 
23rd International Health Congress ... Paris 
23rd *64th Session of the Governing Body, 1 L. O.. Geneva 
23rd *Permanent Mandates Commission aon ... Geneva 
26th. *Advisory Commission for Refugees see ... Geneva 
30th *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium ... Geneva 
(end) 4th Balkan Conference ... ; .. Salonika 
6th *Advisory Committee on Intellectual W chen. Geneva 
— 7th Pan-American Conference ... a .-- Montevideo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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